








MAY 18, 1930 


A NOVENA—ASCENSION TO PENTECOST 


ATHER, the hour is come, glorify thy Son, that thy 

Son may glorify thee .. . I have glorified thee on the 

earth; I have finished the work which thou gavest 

me to do. And now glorify thou me, O Father, 

with thyself, with the glory which I had, before 
the world was, with thee’’ (John 17, 1 ff.). These words of the 
Mass of the vigil of the Ascension announce the theme of the 
coming feast—the reunion of the Father and of the Son. The 
feast of the Ascension is the crown of our divine Savior’s vic- 
tory over the enemies of the true Israel; the triumph of Christ 
over death and sin. The sacred humanity of Christ, which the 
eternal Son of God made His corporal abode during His sojourn 
on earth, was raised into the holy of holies, into heaven. The 
feast itself is but another sublime manifestation of the homage 
and majesty of God. 


“Ye men of Galilee, why wonder you, looking up to heaven, 
alleluia: he shall so come as you have seen him going up into 
heaven” (Introit). These are the words which God by the lips 
of His angel addressed to the apostles at the Ascension. In the 
Mass, however, we do not address them to the apostles, but to 
ourselves. We are now the men of Galilee, not indeed by bodily 
descent, but according to the spirit and by our apostolic faith. 
With wonder also we now gaze to heaven; the ascension of our 
Lord must direct our eyes heavenward and fill our souls with 
wonder at the greatness of God. The message of the angel “‘he 
shall so come as you have seen him going up into heaven’’ means 
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that we should be ready when He comes to follow Him then into 
heaven. We cannot be satisfied merely with looking up to heaven; 
we have duties to perform and the admonition of the angel is a 
reminder of the necessity of our interior union with Christ. This 
is our life-task. 

“O clap your hands, all ye nations’ (Ps. 46): ‘‘God is 
ascended with jubilee, and the Lord with the sound of trumpet’”’ 
(Gradual). The Victor enters the celestial mansions to occupy the 
place of honor at the right of the Father: ‘“The Lord said to my 
Lord: Sit thou at my right hand’ (Ps. 109, 1). All the heavenly 
nations and peoples in the retinue of the Conqueror over sin and 
death rejoice and chant His praises. His victory over sin and death 
gave them life. His victory assures us of life. He ascended to the 
Father, not to rule over us and exercise His powers of government, 
but “‘always living to make intercession for us’’ (Hebr. 7, 25). 
“But if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the just’”’” (1 John 2, 1). 

We are to rejoice with our King today. As on Easter Sun- 
day we celebrated the resurrection of Christ as our own resurrec- 
tion so we also should commemorate in the Ascension our own 
ascension. ‘“‘But God, (who is rich in mercy), for his exceeding 
charity wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together in Christ, (by whose grace you are 
saved), and hath raised us up together, and hath made us sit to- 
gether in the heavenly places, through Christ Jesus’’ (Ephes. 2, 
4-6). “I go to prepare a place for you”’ (John 14, 2), Christ 
told His apostles in his last discourse to them. In His apostles 
he addressed us. For us He has prepared a place at the right of 
the Father. ‘“‘And if I shall go, and prepare a place for you, I 
will come again, and will take you to myself; that where I am, 
you also may be” (John 14, 2). “Father, I will that where I 
am, they also whom thou hast given me may be with me; that 
they may see my glory which thou hast given me, because thou 
hast loved me before the creation of the world’’ (John 17, 24). 
Where the head is there will the members be. Christ at the right 
of the Father is still preparing a place for the members of His 
mystic body. The Ascension is therefore going on all the time. 
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Death can then not be a transition; death is the perfecting of the 
union between Head and members. Today we ascended with Him. 
Sursum corda! ‘“Therefore, if you be risen with Christ, seek the 
things that are above; where Christ is sitting at the right hand 
of God’’ (Col. 3, 1). 

Christ our Head has ascended; He is sitting at the right hand 
of the Father. But he is not unmindful of His members. They 
are not to be orphans, friendless and unprotected in a world reek- 
ing with sin and deception: “‘I will not leave you orphans, I will 
come to you” (John 14, 18). Even today He hears our cry: 
“Hear, O Lord, my voice with which I have cried to thee, alle- 
luia; my heart hath said to thee; I have sought thy face, thy 
face, O Lord, I will seek: turn not away thy face from me” 
(Introit of Sunday within the octave of Ascension). “I will ask 
the Father, and he shall give you another Paraclete, that he may 
abide with you forever. The spirit of truth, whom the world 
cannot receive because it seeth him not, nor knoweth him: but 
you shall know him; because he shall abide with you, and shall 
be in you” (John 14, 16 f). Our longing for the spirit of truth 
urges us to pray more fervently the nearer we come to Pentecost. 
On the vigil of this feast we cry out: ‘Send forth thy spirit, and 
they shall be created; and thou shalt renew the face of the earth”’ 
(Offertory, vigil). On the feast of Pentecost our prayer is heard: 
“The spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole earth, alleluia; and 
that which containeth all things hath knowledge of the voice’ 
(Introit). At the end of their novena of prayer the apostles were 
assembled in Jerusalem when “‘suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven, as of a mighty wind coming, and it filled the whole house 
where they were sitting. And there appeared to them parted ton- 
gues as it were of fire, and it sat upon every one of them; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they began to speak 
with divers tongues, according as the Holy Ghost gave them to 
speak’’ (Epistle). The effect was immediately seen in the apostles. 
Weak and backward up to then, dull of mind and slow to com- 
prehend the things of God, they were now transformed. Boldly 
they preached Christ. They were consumed with zeal in the cause 
of Christ. 
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The same Holy Ghost who descended upon the apostles in 
the upper room at Jerusalem is still operating in the Church to- 
day. It is the Holy Ghost who guides, supports, and sanctifies 
the Church and preserves her from all error—‘‘Father of the poor, 
source of all our store’’ (Sequence). The Church still endures, 
while empires have risen and fallen. She remains perpetually 
young, filled with the vigor of youth. The Holy Spirit is her 
vitality. To the end of time she will endure because the Para- 
clete abides with her: “‘I will ask the Father and He shall give 
you another Paraclete, that He might abide with you forever’ 
(John 14, 16). 

The Holy Spirit is the soul of the Church, the mystic body 
of Christ. He resides within our hearts: “Within our bosoms 
shine’ (Sequence). ““O most blessed Light divine, shine within 
these hearts of thine, and our inmost beings fill.’’ In our hearts 
He is to guide and direct us: ‘“‘Bend the stubborn heart and will, 
melt the frozen, warm the chill; guide the steps that go astray.”’ 
In them He is to teach us the truth; to nourish the seedlings of 
virtue planted in them in our Baptism; under ‘“‘this ray of light 
divine’’ these plants are to mature and bring forth fruits of holi- 
ness, the fruits of the Holy Spirit: ‘‘But the fruit of the Spirit is 
charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, 
mildness, faith, modesty, continency, chastity’’ (Gal. 5, 22). 
Out of the love which we bear Christ we must heed the voice of 
the Spirit of Truth. It is He who urges us to obey the commands 
and follow the counsels of Christ. It is only too true that we are 
prone to forget our heritage, living as we do in a world that 
does not keep the word of Christ; whose ideals, if we may call 
them such, are for the most part divorced from the truths of 
Christ. In such a world we are a people separated, a sanctified 
community. It is the following of Christ, the keeping of His 
word out of love that brings us the peace that is not of this 
world. Torture here and damnation hereafter is the gift of the 
world; peace here and eternal happiness hereafter is the gift of 
Christ. 

The Holy Spirit comes to us in order to take up His abode 
in our hearts: ‘Know you not that you are the temple of God, 
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and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’’ (1 Cor. 3, 16). 
Each new grace is like a reception of this divine Guest. ‘“Thou 
of all consolers best, thou the soul’s most welcome guest’ (Se- 
quence). He remains with us in order to guide and direct, but 
also to sanctify us; He bestows His sevenfold gifts of wisdom 
and of understanding, of counsel and of fortitude, of knowledge, 
of piety, and of fear of the Lord. He leads the member to Christ 
its Head. ‘‘He shall glorify me; because he shall receive of mine, 
and shall show it to you’ (John 16, 14). He will increase the 
knowledge of Christ in us and keep us ever in the presence of 
Christ; by His inspirations He will lead us always to do what 
is most pleasing to God. Christ will reign in us, will be formed 
in us, and that is the basis of holiness. 


“Where thou art not, man hath nought, nothing good in 
deed or thoughts, nothing free from taint of ill’’ (Sequence). 
Only the conviction of our absolute nothingness, coupled with 
the spirit of fervent prayer, will increase in us the abundance of 
His sevenfold gifts. Souls in which the Holy Spirit is active, and 
on whose “dryness He pours His dew,”’ glow with love for God. 
It is this love of God which the Spirit of Love comes annually 
to revive. Infused into our hearts in the sacrament of Baptism, 
strengthened by the sacrament of Confirmation, it nevertheless 
must be reanimated by the fire of His love. The Church, that 
great reaper of souls, then completes the work of sanctification 
through the aid of the Holy Spirit. The spirit of love revives and 
it is kept alive by faith. The Church’s principal prayer during 
the entire octave of Pentecost is for this spirit of faith. Faith and 
the perfection of man by charity is the burden of the Church's 
liturgy during the season of Pentecost. 


The Masses and the Offices of the Sundays after Pentecost 
present suggestive lessons for the sanctification of individual souls 
and the means for meeting the general aims of the Church. The 
liturgical color is green; perhaps to imply that, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, the observance of the Christian law formally 
proclaimed on Pentecost Sunday is the firm anchor of our hope 
and the sure way of salvation. 
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“TI am come to cast fire on the earth: and what will I, but 
that it be kindled’’ (Luke 12, 49). As fire consumes, so the fire 
of the love of the Holy Ghost must be an incentive for us to 
consume our energies in the service of God. The old man of sin 
cannot reign with the Spirit of Truth, for the Holy Spirit is all 
light and dispels the darkness of sin. Truth and light must gain 
the victory. All things become new: the old collapses and from 
its ashes the new comes out victorious, and the power of the Holy 
Spirit brings it to maturity. Bending the stubborn will and heart 
to the rays of divine light will attain for us the petition of the 
Sequence: 


“‘Give them virtue’s sure reward, 
Give them thy salvation, Lord; 
Give them joys that never end.” 


CUTHBERT GOEB, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


This ts the spirit of the liturgy: the spirit of love 
and grace, the spirit of trust and thanksgiving, the spirit 
of joy and peace. 


The infinite love of God effects that which fear and 
misery, oppression and threats have never brought 
about. And in this consists its greatness. It is character- 
istic of narrow minds to try to lead men solely by fear, 
threats, and restraint. Large minds aim to lead through 
elevation, love, and freedom. And the Lord God is good 
and loving just because He ts so great. ““T wo things have 
I permitted to be taught me as Thy special character- 
istics: Might ts Thine, O Lord, and goodness.” 

—J. KRAMP, S.J. 





OUTLINE FOR A FIRST-MASS SERMON 


‘Great is this mystery, and great the dignity of 
priests, to whom that is given which is not granted 
to angels’” (IV Im. Chi.). 


WO days ago His Grace the Archbishop laid his apos- 
4 tolic hands upon an eager band of levites and raised 
; them, through the Sacrament of Holy Orders, to the 

y i exalted dignity of the priesthood. 
a) These young men are now consecrated to 
God, they are set aside exclusively for the service of God. They 
belong neither to the world, nor to father and mother, nor even 
to themselves. They belong to God and the Church. From hence- 
forth they must think the thoughts of Christ, the eternal Wisdom; 
they must speak the words of Christ, the eternal Teacher; they 
must do the works of Christ, the eternal Highpriest and King of 

the world. 

b) One of these newly ordained priests of God is the cele- 
brant of this most joyous occasion, our dear Father N. We are 
assembled here today to participate in the celebration of his First 
Solemn Mass. 

c) If ever joy was appropriate and just, ours surely is on 
this day. 

1) It is a day of particular joy for the newly ordained who 
has at length obtained the object of his ardent desire for which he 
has been laboring hard these many years. 

2) It is a day of great joy for his good parents, who can now 
say: ‘Our son is a priest,’ and who can place their only child as 
a victim of holy parental love upon the altar of God today. Our 
sincerest wishes to the good father and kind mother! 

3) It is a day of joy to the pastor and parish of Y, because 
another member from this portion of Christ’s flock has been chosen 
for the altar. 

GREAT Is THIS MYSTERY... 

Today’s celebration again shows the excellence of the priest- 
hood in the Church of God. Hence I should like to say a few 
words: 
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I. On the meaning and dignity of the priesthood. 
II. On the honor and respect due to the priests of God. 


I. 


A. Christ Jesus is the supreme Pontiff, the great Highpriest, 
who entered “‘once into the holy of holies and obtained an eternal 
Redemption.”” As God He is Highpriest from all eternity; as Man 
ever since the day of His adorable Incarnation when the Holy 
Ghost anointed Him with the oil of gladness. 


As such He is the source and fountainhead of the priesthood 
in the Church. He is the source and cause of every priestly power, 
dignity, and authority. “I am the Vine’’—He said—‘‘you the 
branches.’’ As the branches live and bear fruit not because of 
themselves, but because they are branches of the vine, so it is 
also with the priesthood in the Church. The priests are the 
branches of the great Vine, the Highpriest Jesus Christ; they are 
the extension of Christ, He Himself supplying the divine sap, the 
power and authority. Christ Jesus will forever be the one great 
Highpriest and Mediator between God and man. 

Although he is the one great Highpriest, we have in the 
Church a real priesthood, just as real as the branches are real, and 
just as intimately united with and dependent on Christ as the 
branches are united with the vine and are dependent on it for their 
vitality and fruitfulness. 

We know from our catechism that Christ instituted seven 
sacraments. Three of these produce a singular effect. They im- 
print upon the soul an indelible mark, a character, a sign which 
neither time nor eternity, neither heaven nor hell can efface. These 
three sacramnts are Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Orders. 

A most intimate relation, a blood-relationship, exists be- 
tween these three sacraments. All of you, my dear brethren, have 
received the first, most of you also the second. We priests, without 
any merits of our own, are graced with all three. 

1) The first one is Baptism. Baptism makes us children of 
God, partakers of the divine nature. It makes us Christians, i. e., 
part and parcel of Christ. But that is not all. Because it makes us 
partakers of the nature of God and of His Christ, it makes us 
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also, as St. Thomas says, sharers in the priesthood of Christ. Hence 
St. Peter calls the faithful ‘‘a chosen generation and a kingly 
priesthood.”’ 

There are, of course, not two priesthoods, but only one. But 
there are two degrees, two kinds of priesthocd: the lesser and the 
greater, or still better: the general and the special, just as we find 
on the vine smaller and larger branches. 

The general priesthood belongs to all those who are bap- 
tized and confirmed, the special to those who by the imposition 
of the bishop’s hands have received the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 

You, therefore, who have been baptized in Christ are par- 
takers also of the priesthood of Christ. How great and how 
glorious is the dignity of a Christian! 

What was begun in Baptism is augmented and confirmed in 
Confirmation. The first makes us sharers in the priesthood of 
Christ, the second with the imposition of the right hand of the 
bishop and the consecration with holy chrism empowers us to 
exercise this priesthood. 

You exercise your general priesthood when you offer up the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass—which is not only the priest’s Sacri- 
fice but the Sacrifice of God’s people as well, as the priest says after 
the Offertory: ‘Pray, brethren, that my Sacrifice and yours may 
be acceptable to the Father Almighty.” 

Be not satisfied, therefore, with merely ‘attending holy 
Mass.”’ A pagan can do that. Take an active and intelligent part 
in it. My brethren: be mindful of your exalted dignity. You also 
belong to the priesthood of Christ. Exercise it, especially this 
morning. Your active participation will replenish you with Christ- 
life, as Pius X has said: ‘‘Active participation in the holy mysteries 
and in the solemn prayers of the Church is the primary and indis- 
pensible source of the true Christian spirit.” 

B. What was begun in Baptism and confirmed in Confirma- 
tion is perfected and completed by the third sacrament which 
imprints an indelible mark: Holy Orders. 

This prerogative does not extend to all the faithful; no, it 
belongs to those only, who—like our brother—‘‘have been taken 
from among men, and who are ordained for men in the things 
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that appertain to God.’’ It belongs to those only who are sealed 
with the threefold sign of the living God, who, though frail 
human beings and dust of the earth, are endowed with the very 
power and authority of Christ the Highpriest. ‘All power is 
given to me in heaven and on earth: as the Father has sent me, 
so I also send you.” 

The priests constitute Christ’s “Legion of Honor.”’ Into their 
hands are placed the keys of the Church and the Tabernacle, in 
order that they may open the treasuries of grace and eternal life 
to all those that labor and are burdened. 

They are empowered to confect and administer Christlife- 
giving mysteries of God: “Let a man so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ and the dispensers of the mysteries of God.”’ 
The priests have power and authority over the mystical body of 
Christ, the Church, of which the faithful are the members: 
“Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 

They have power over the person of Christ, the eucharistic 
Body and Blood of Christ. Day after day they change the lifeless 
bread and wine into the life-giving Bread of Heaven and into the 
Wine that bringeth forth virgins. But that is not all. By this 


change of bread and wine they render present the world-redeeming 
sacrifice of the Highpriest and offer to the eternal Father the inno- 
cent Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world. 


Indeed, ‘‘Great is this mystery and great the dignity of priests 
to whom that is given which is not granted to Angels.” 


Il. 


All this shows that great honor and respect is due to the 
anointed of God. 

The priest is a human being, and, therefore, subject to human 
shortcomings. He can make mistakes and does make mistakes. No 
one realizes this better than the priest himself. He can and does 
exclaim with the great Paul of Tarsus: “I am not worthy to be 
called an apostle.’’ But with the same great apostle he will add: 
“But I am what I am by the grace of God.” 
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We must know and respect the priests: 

1) Because of the example given by the Highpriest Himself, 
who so honored His priests that He said: “I will not now call 
you servants, I call you friends.”’ 

2) We must honor and respect them for Christ's sake, be- 
cause the priests are the extension of Christ, filled with Christ's 
authority and Christ’s power. ‘“Whatsoever you shall bind upon 
earth, it shall be bound also in heaven.”’ 

3) We must honor and respect the priests for their own 
sakes, because they are the visible representatives of Christ for us, 
and the official interpreters of the word of God: “‘He that heareth 
you heareth me, and he that despiseth you despiseth me and Him 
that sent me.” 

4) We must honor and respect the priests for our own sakes. 
You have heard that you also belong to the priestly family of God. 
You are a chosen generation and a kingly priesthood. By giving 
honor and respect to the priests of the Church you are honoring 
and esteeming what is also in you by the grace of the sacraments 
of Baptism and Confirmation. 

Yes, let us do that at all times. What we do for the anointed 
of God, we do for Christ himself. And what we do for Christ 
will bear fruit a hundredfold in this life and in the next. 

“Great is this mystery, and great the dignity of priests to 
whom that is given which is not granted to Angels.” 

* 

And now, dear Father N, we shall delay you no longer. The 
hour has come for you to celebrate solemnly the great Sacrifice 
of Christ. 

Go, now, to the altar, to the mystic Calvary, and offer up 
on this apostolic day the tremendous Sacrifice to the eternal God! 


May His Majesty, Christ Jesus—King and supreme Pontiff 
—whom you will so soon hold in your anointed hands, bless you 
today and all the days of your priestly life! 

May Mary, the Immaculate Mother, the patroness of this 
church, the mother of the Highpriest and mother of every priest, 
keep you pure and spotless in the service of her Son! 
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Go to the altar then, O priest of the Most High! In spirit we 
all go with you to participate in your First Solemn Mass. 


You have our very best wishes and prayers. 

Do not forget us. Take into your pure hands, together with 
the immaculate Body and Blood of Christ, also our hearts and 
minds and present them to the eternal Father, and ask Him to 
bless us all and help us to appreciate the priesthood—-general and 
special—tthat He has bestowed upon us and to lead priestly lives 
in conformity to the life of the great Highpriest. 

* 

And to Him who is able to do all things most abundantly 
than we desire, to Jesus Christ, eternal Highpriest and King of the 
world, be honor and glory, benediction and thanksgiving, now 
and for endless ages. Amen! 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
O'Fallon, Mo. 





FROM A PILGRIM’S NOTEBOOK: ST. ANDRE 
BY BRUGES 


IME was when the name of Bruges called up visions 
( of one of the foremost cities of Europe. Bruges, the 


jewel of Flanders, whose marts were the trading 
centers of the North, whose canals yielded nothing 
to those of Venice, whose churches and halls and 
houses were copied far and near, whose artists were the despair of 
rival schools elsewhere—the capital of West Flanders, vision of 
loveliness, had its day and played its part in the history of our 
civilization. But alas for human greatness! Many forces com- 
bined to wrest the crown from the queen of the Flemish dunes. 
The river, vital artery with the sea, gradually silted and the 
tossing galleons could come no more. The universal conflagra- 
tion, so unhappily called the ‘“‘Reformation,’’ desolated counting- 
rooms as well as shrines of a higher devotion. Long and bitter 
civil wars broke over the Low Countries, and at their passing one 
finds no more a Spanish dependency, but modern Holland and 
Belgium. A victim of these years of destruction was an abbey at 
Bruges, where, under the special patronage of St. Andrew, the 
sons of St. Benedict had for centuries worked and prayed that 
‘God might be glorified in all things.’’ St. André was secularized, 
the monks were dispersed, the property was given over to private 
possession. But Bruges itself lived on, a ghost city as it were, a 
creature of passing beauty, which, seeing its towers and belfreys, 
its arches and statues mirrored in a thousand canals, clings to the 
heritage of beauty, sole remnant of a former greatness. There is 
always something sad in a vision of fallen grandeur, and one but 
notes this remote past now because it has provided the setting of 
the new Abbey of St. André. 

The modern history of St. André begins in the pope’s private 
chambers of the Vatican. His Holiness Pope Leo XIII was reading 
a letter with a sinking heart and a frequent sigh. The characters 
were in the unsteady scrawl of an old man’s hand, and the mes- 
sage of sorrow had come over the seas from Brazil. In an hour 
of irreligious madness there, a law had once been passed forbid- 
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ding religious houses to receive novices from home or abroad, or 
professed religious from abroad. When the orders had died out, 
their property was to pass to the state. The working of this ini- 
quitous legislation was slow, but very, very sure. Gradually had 
the Brazilian Congregation of Benedictines been reduced to eleven 
members. Of these seven were abbots, in possession of the seven 
former abbeys. Facing imminent extinction, the little body had 
held a chapter and addressed an appeal to the universal Shepherd 
in Rome. The law remained on the books, but passing years had 
cooled a little the irreligious passions. Possibly the Holy Father 
could obtain concessions and send succor to the vanishing monas- 
ticism of Brazil. As the white-robed Pastor sat holding this let- 
ter in his hand, he recalled a scene of the immediate past. A young 
Benedictine had knelt at his feet, making a final report on some 
mission the Holy See had entrusted to him. “If Your Holiness 
can at any time make further use of me, .. .’”’ he had proferred. 
Pope Leo remembered the offer now, and sent for him. “‘Go to 
Brazil, my son, investigate this matter, and if it seem possible 
to bring help to these men, you are commissioned to gather men, 
found an abbey, and send your monks to people the empty cloisters 
of Brazil.’’ As the young man turned over this high commission 
in his mind, he recalled that a female relative of his had once 
offered him the remnants of a former Benedictine property, a piece 
of ground that was once part of the garden of the Abbey of St. 
André near Bruges. 

It was not long before the modern history of the Abbey was 
being enacted, if not written. A modest abbey arose from the 
sands, a training school for monastic life in Brazil. So fruitful 
was its work that, before many years had elapsed, Brazilian mon- 
asticism had grown to a position of self-sufficiency. No longer 
needed in Brazil, the monks of St. André accepted the invitation 
of their monarch to engage in the evangelization of the Belgian 
Congo. The abbey is one of the most populous in Belgium, and 
enjoys a large, promising novitiate. But it was not of this either 
that we wished to speak. 

St. André is sometimes called the “‘Home of the Daily Mis- 
sal.’’ The phrase would emphasize a particularly striking achieve- 
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ment of the many efforts made at the abbey to promote liturgical 
instruction. The book we know as the Daily Missal (Missel Quo- 
tidten et Vespéral in the orginal), is known wherever French or 
English or Spanish is understood. When the writer was at St. 
André (August 1928), Polish and Portuguese translations of the 
same were in course of preparation. Hundreds of thousands of 
copies are in circulation. That is why St. André is at times char- 
acterized as the ‘““‘Home of the Daily Missal.” 

This missal, however, is but the beginning of a long list of 
abbey publications for the furtherance of the same end. There is 
a smaller missal for Sundays only, a Boy Scout edition, and still 
another missal for young children. Besides a full French edition 
of the Breviary, the list includes a number of small manuals for 
special occasions and the volume Liturgia, done into English under 
the title Catholic Liturgy. Nearly all of these are from the pen 
of Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, and are enhanced by the numerous 
striking woodcuts of René de Cramer. Again, in the fields of 
art and applied art one must mention such works as: Ecriture 
et Enluminure des Manuscrits (IX-XII Siécles) and Guide Prac- 
tique pour la Confection des Ornaments Sacrés. 

It is only through periodical publications, one hears it said 
sometimes, that ideas are really broadcast. The monks at St. 
André would seem to subscribe to the saying in part, since the 
abbey presses are never allowed to cool, nor the mail sacks to lie 
empty. There is the Bulletin Paroisstal Liturgique, called a weekly, 
but which really appears in a double number every fortnight. It 
is a sixteen page illustrated periodical treating all manner of topics 
concerning Catholic worship for the instruction of the common 
man. But one finds in the number one or two, or even four or 
five, eight-page supplements, supplying plainchant music, pat- 
terns for the making of vestments and altar ornaments, little 
catechetical tractates on a liturgical basis, and so forth. 


A second periodical issuing from these presses is the quarterly, 
L’ Artisan Liturgique. It is a current handbook for every phase 
of church building and ornamentation. Architects, sculptors, paint- 
ers, workers in metal and wood find here short essays on the canons 
of their arts, with plans, models, and designs. Needleworkers find 
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both theoretical instruction and a wealth of pattern material large 
and small. 

We have not yet exhausted the St. André publications, nor, 
probably, even mentioned the most far-reaching features. These 
are the pictorial aids for the religious instruction of the young, 
based on the liturgy. The Cramer woodcuts and drawings and 
paintings are available in all varieties of formats. Every one read- 
ing Orate Fratres will have seen illustrations in the advertising 
pages of the ‘‘Mass Chart’: it is a St. André product. Other such 
charts, more properly ‘“‘games’’ with movable figures, will illus- 
trate the other sacraments. There is, moreover, an (as yet) un- 
finished series of Cramer transparencies for slides, twelve illustra- 
tions to a set, for the Sunday Masses. It is hard to estimate the 
possibilities of just such work for a more liturgical religious train- 
ing of the young. Someone said not long since that only when we 
have a full generation of young people in possession from child- 
hood on of the Church’s chants will we fully understand the 
wisdom of Christ’s vicar in prescribing these Gregorian chants for 
our services. The saying is not without a little catch: a lively faith 
and a docile spirit can understand the wisdom of Christ’s vicar 
when he has spoken. But to accept the saying in the good sense 
in which it was meant, one immediately thinks that singing, of 
itself, whatever be the tones or mode, is not a complete expression 
of rational religious worship. “‘I will sing with my spirit,’’ St. 
Paul said, but he added: “‘I will sing with my understanding also.”’ 
When common choral participation in our public worship has 
been restored, a good liturgical education will be a universally 
acknowledged necessity. That is what makes one think that this 
work of St. André (and of other such agencies engaged in this 
pioneer work of liturgical religious instruction), will go down 
as the most valuable of the many activities of the busy abbey. 
St. André has a long, long past: it seems likewise assured of a 
long and influential future. 

The writer spent several days at St. André, almost a week, 
but now notes that nothing has been written of the abbey build- 
ings, of the services, of the schools. One does not think of these 
things while there. One takes them all for granted, and thinks 
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rather of St. Andrew’s cross as a signpost to a fuller Chris- 
tian life. 

Not for the Beguinage or the Minnewater, not for its bel- 
freys or pointed architecture, not for its Memlincs and Van Eycks, 
but for its contributions to liturgical life, the capital of West 
Flanders may again become famous. 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
Munich, Germany 


The theocentric fundamental idea of the entire lit- 
urgy ts also the characteristi¢ motive of Gregorian chant. 
The chant does not appeal to the heart of man or to his 
intellect only; tt presents the entire man before the 
throne of God. It does not strive to make a deep impres- 
sion on the feelings of man; it desires rather to be only 
an expression of solemn adoration and humble homage 
which the creature owes to the Creator, the child of God 
to his heavenly Father. Gregorian chant, as indeed the 
entire liturgy, is glorification and praise of God, not a 
means unto sensible enjoyment, not spiritual bait. Its 
beauty and its sternness, its wealth and tts poverty—all 
flow from the same source: the deep reverence for the 


majesty of God, as the Communion of Saints realizes 
it.—WILHELM KLING. 





THE LITURGY AND THE SEMINARIAN 


RIENDS and promoters of the liturgical apostolate in 
the United States have always felt that the perma- 
nent success of the movement depends to a great ex- 
tent upon seminarians of the present day. The degree 
in which they are interested in and enthusiastic for 

the cause will largely determine the rapidity of its growth. It is 
true that the greater number of the promoters of the apostolate 
in this country are men of middle age or under, and there is 
little danger of loss of many of them in the near future; yet new 
and younger blood must continually be added to insure vitality 
and growth. Ultimately, the aim of the apostolate is to promote 
the active participation of the laity in the liturgy, but the laity can 
be reached only through the clergy. Priests who have already spent 
many years in the ministry are becoming interested in the liturgical 
apostolate in encouraging numbers. On the other hand, many 
have somehow gained the impression that the movement is just 
another fad fostered by brother priests, a novelty which may pro- 
duce some good results, but which is not of very great importance. 
For sufficient growth in the number of the apostles of the liturgy 
we must consequently look to the seminarians of our day. If 
they can be led to imbibe the spirit of the liturgy during their 
student years they will go forth from the seminary eager and 
prepared to build higher and more solidly upon the foundation 
already laid. 

How can the seminarian cultivate this spirit? There may 
be quite a number of students for the priesthood among the 
readers of Orate Fratres who have wondered what they might do 
to further the cause. A few suggestions to them may be helpful. 


The seed from which the liturgical spirit must grow in the 
seminarian is the living realization of the fact that he is preparing 
himself to become a priest—sacerdos—which, above everything 
else, means that he is to stand as the mediator between God and 
His people to render fitting worship to the divine majesty. ‘‘Let 
a man so account of us as the ministers of Christ and the dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God.’’ He is to be placed at the head 
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of the faithful in celebrating the liturgy. By the power given to 
him in ordination he is to re-enact, in the name of Christ, the 
work of the redemption. Through him the merits of that redemp- 
tion are to be applied to individual souls. The teaching office in 
the Church might, conceivably, be filled by others; but only the 
priest can be the liturge for his people. The intimate and essen- 
tial connection that exists between the liturgy and the priest's 
calling must be impressed upon the consciousness of the semi- 
narian and form the very basis of his liturgical spirit. 


Because the celebration of the sacred liturgy is to be his most 
sublime and important work in later years, the seminarian should 
feel drawn to know and understand it better from day to day. He 
should give conscientious attention to the study of ceremonies, 
which forms part of the seminary curriculum. But he must not 
stop at that. Ceremonies are not the liturgy any more than a 
handclasp is friendship. The student must penetrate deeper. He 
must look behind the ceremonies and study what lies beneath. 
This does not mean that he ought to make a study of the some- 
times far-fetched symbolical meanings that some spiritual writers 
have arbitrarily attached to liturgical actions. But he must learn 
to understand how the prayers and ceremonies of the liturgy give 
concrete expression to the interior worship of the Church, the 
Spouse of Christ. 


Frequently the study of the liturgy can go hand in hand 
with curricular studies. For example, wher the Holy Eucharist 
is being treated in his class work the theologian might do some 
collateral on the liturgical aspect of this Sacrifice and Sacrament. 
The study of Baptism in the class of Dogmatic Theology might 
prompt him to familiarize himself with the text of the rite, the 
history of its development, and its wealth of meaning. And so 
on, throughout the whole course of Dogmatic Theology, class 
work as such might frequently be supplemented by readings of a 
liturgical nature on the same subjects. Such a plan, carefully ar- 
ranged and faithfully carried out, will have the double effect of 
increasing the student’s theological knowledge and of deepening 
his liturgical spirit. 
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There should also be opportunity during seminary years to 
give some time to reading and study independently of the subjects 
treated in the curriculum. Once he has become interested in the 
liturgical apostolate, the seminarian will want to keep in touch 
with its progress. For this purpose he must be able to lay his 
hands on reviews and magazines containing accounts of what is 
being accomplished by those actively engaged in the vineyard of 
Christ. The number of such articles is increasing to an encouraging 
degree and the only regret of the truly interested student will be 
that he has not the time to read them all. There is here also the 
golden opportunity to begin a card index of articles on liturgical 
subjects. A start of this kind made in the seminary will develop 
into a very valuable source of information in future years. 


Books on the liturgy are steadily growing in number and 
the student will wish to read as many of them as possible. It 
would be helpful to him in selecting such books to watch for 
the reviews carried by reliable Catholic papers and magazines. He 
can in that way more readily select what is really worth while 
without spending valuable time on books of little or no real value. 
If a group of seminarians can interest themselves in the same litur- 
gical subjects at the same time nothing would be more interesting 
and fruitful than to plan readings together and use some of the 
recreation walks as a time for discussion. One aspect of a sub- 
ject may be brought home more clearly to one than to another 
and discussions of articles read by a group will make the time 
spent in reading doubly fruitful. 


Reading and study, however, are merely intellectual activities 
and should pave the way for something deeper. As the seminarian’s 
knowledge of the liturgy grows it must increasingly influence 
and gradually come to dominate his spiritual life. He should soon 
come to the realization that his spiritual life can be solidly built 
up on the liturgy. The center of the day in the seminary will be 
the precious half hour at holy Mass in the morning and all else 
will revolve about it. 


An example—which intends to be merely suggestive—of a 
typical day may be helpful. It is the feast of a martyr, we will 
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say. The bell for rising rings and as the seminarian awakes and 
his mind begins to clear his first thought is of the liturgy of the 
day. ‘““Regem martyrum Dominum, Venite adoremus”’ is the prayer 
that comes to his lips as he thinks of the Christian hero whose 
feast is to be celebrated. As he conquers the temptation to spend 
just five minutes more beneath the warm covers he adds this little 
mortification to the sufferings endured by the saint of the day. 
Morning prayer in the chapel is followed by the important exer- 
cise of meditation. The Mass-text serves as its basis. ‘“‘He that 
taketh not up his cross and followeth Me is not worthy of Me,” 
the student reads in the Gospel of the feast. He recalls the story 
of the life and death of the martyr. This day will also bring to 
him crosses that should be borne with a martyr’s spirit. The 
strength to bear them will come from the King of martyrs so 
soon to renew His death in the Sacrifice of the Mass. Meditation 
concluded, the seminarian, missal in hand, prays not only during 
Mass but prays the Mass. At the Offertory his hours of study, 
his punctuality at exercises. his silence—all these are laid with 
the altar bread on the celebrant’s paten. They are sanctified with 
the bread that becomes the sacrificial Victim. And as the student 
returns from the altar bearing with him that same Victim, abun- 
dant strength is given to him to carry the cross of the day and 
to follow the Master. His good intention before the beginning 
of the day’s work is an act whereby he unites his efforts to the 
pains of the martyr. His visit to the Blessed Sacrament is his 
homage to the King of martyrs. To Him, there present, he prays 
“Deus tuorum militum, Sors et corna, praemium, Laudes canen- 
tes martyrum, Absolve nexum criminum’’— O Thou, of all thy 
warriors, Lord, Thyself the crown and sure reward, Set us from 
sinful fetters free, Who sing thy martyr’s victory.’’ The day passes. 
Studies, classes, even meals and recreation offer boundless opportu- 
nities to unite some little self-denial to the sufferings of his mar- 
tyr-model. In the evening, he asks himself in self-examination 
how his crosses have been borne and if he sometimes hesitated to 
bare his neck to the sword of his martyrdom. A few minutes’ 
reading before retiring prepares him for the morrow’s feast, im- 
pressing on his mind the particular mystery of Redemption or 
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life of the saint to be celebrated. ‘In manus tuas, Domine, com- 
mendo spiritum meum”’ he says as his eyes close in peaceful sleep. 

All that has been put down in this paper is written merely 
by way of suggestion and admits of a hundred variations. But 
the study of the liturgy and the cultivation of the spiritual life 
under the influence of the liturgy will certainly make the student 
a better seminarian and prepare him to become a better priest. Four 
or six years spent at this in the happy seclusion of the seminary 
will pave the way for a life in the priesthood that will be at once 
holy and exemplary in itself and fruitful of the same results in 
the faithful. 


ALPHONSE E. WESTHOFF 
Kirkwood, Mo. 











But does it not bespeak an inner compulsion and a 
type of insincerity to use prescribed forms of prayer in 
one’s communion with God? Surely, if one would stop 
with the mere repetition of the words; but not if the 
prayers are assimilated and made a part of oneself. It ts 
just here that the great religious signification of the lit- 
urgy is disclosed. Embracing in itself the results of the 
best and most profound experiences with God, the 
words of the most favored and the greatest men of 
prayer, the liturgy contains prayers portraying a most 
clear-sighted comprehension of God as also the purest 
aspirations of man toward his Creator. 

To pray liturgically, then, means to immerse one- 
self in the living stream of the classical worshippers of 
God, of the great wrestlers with the Almighty, and 
thereby to enable the soul, according to its powers, to 
become worthy of the various degrees of prayer. Thus 
the one praying is gradually freed from his mean egoism 
and brought into spiritual communication with the 
vivif ying sources of the religious life—R. STEFFES. 
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V. THE EFFECT OF COMMUNION 


HE preceding articles of this series have shown that 

1 separation of Communion from Mass, either in fact 

; i Or in spirit, is contrary to the full mind of the 

y Church. We—all of us together—have unconscious- 
ly drifted into an attitude of mind approaching at 

least distantly the following one mentioned by Abbot Vonier: 


‘“There ought not to be in classical Christianity a real divi- 
sion of spiritual attitude between Mass and Communion. Sup- 
pose, per impossibile, that there were an extreme multiplicity of 
private communions by the faithful, on the one hand, and an ever- 
dwindling attendance at the Sacrifice of the Mass on the other 
hand, it would indeed be the gravest spiritual disorder; it would 
falsify the eucharistic setting; it would lower the sacrament through 
a misconception of its true role.’” 

Such a supposed situation could actually come about through 
the resumption of frequent Communion among the faithful were 
they to remain ignorant of the real relation of the Communion 
to the Mass. May we not see one of the greatest fruits of the 
liturgical revival in our growing understanding of this relation, 
therefore in our growing appreciation of the true nature and 
sublimity of full participation in the Eucharist? 

We cannot be surprised at our traditional attitude of mis- 
understanding, since there are at least two powerful factors making 
for it. One of these is the century-old loss of liturgical sense, 
that is, loss of the better understanding of how the eucharistic 
worship is related to the mystical body of Christ and to its indi- 
vidual members. The other factor is the ever-present one of the 
subjective nearness to us of sacramental reception over against the 
objective character of participation in the sacrificial offering. While 
the former, sacramental reception, is psychologically much more 
emphatic for us, in the domain of objective value, as we have seen, 
the sacrifice is prior; and the sacrament receives its true nature 
from its being a complement of the sacrifice. Therefore a writer 


1 A Key te the Dectrine of the Eucharist, p. 251. 
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on holy Communion in Catholic worship thought it proper to 
preface his chosen treatment with the words: 

“In the celebration of the Eucharist itself, we have delib- 
erately left aside the point of view of the sacrifice, which is ob- 
jectively the most important, and are restricting ourselves to that 
of Communion, which is subjectively the most striking for us.’” 

It is therefore not unnatural for us to stress the sacrament 
more than the sacrifice, and in the sacrament to stress the moments 
after reception above all. It is of this latter aspect that the further 
articles in the present series shall deal. The true nature of the 
sacrament is understood best in its relation to the sacrifice; and in 
a similar way the true nature of the thanksgiving after Com- 
munion is best understood in its relation to sacrament and sacri- 
fice. In the series, ‘‘sacrifice, sacrament, thanksgiving,’’ each later 
step is an outgrowth of the preceding and is best understood 
only when kept in proper relation to it or them. 

Now this is far from being the common or traditional atti- 
tude among us. What is subjectively nearest to us and in a sense 
supreme, as being the culmination of all that precedes, has so 
captured our minds as to be considered all that matters. The steps 
preceding the sacramental union with Christ have been considered 
as sO many inevitable steps in bringing about this final one. In 
fact, they have been considered as mere occasions for leading to 
the last one, mere occasions that could be quite neglected by us. 
The whole eucharistic conduct of the individual soul could not 
infrequently be described as fifteen minutes of devotional trans- 
port, objectively made possible by the Sacrifice of the Mass, but 
subjectively led up to by private and personal forms of devotion 
quite unrelated to the Mass as such. 

Thus we have been taught that the fifteen minutes during 
which the Sacred Species reside in our bodies’ are supreme moments 
in our life. I do not wish to quarrel with this phrase, but with 
the way it is understood only too often, by both teachers and 


1 Abbe Léon Cristiani, La Sainte Communion dans la Liturgie Catholique, 


p. 8 


2 Note, for instance, that while the mind here speaks in terms of the phys- 
ical presence of the consecrated Species, the phrase used says they reside in our 
“hearts.” 
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taught. We speak of the moments as supreme, because they are 
our best chance of asking for favors, since the Author of all things 
is residing in our hearts for those fifteen minutes. We are at times 
taught that now we should ask for the things we should like to 
have, rather than at other times, with the implication that now 
fewer words will bring greater results than at other times! Many 
prayers put down as models for thanksgiving fortunately go be- 
yond this attitude, but most of them are heavily laden with emo- 
tional transports that the average Catholic communicant does not 
feel. This means quite naturally that he should try to work up 
such an emotional state, by reciting the words, and again that such 
emotional prayer is the best type of thanksgiving prayer. More- 
over, the prayers at times give a totally false idea of what is 
‘supreme’ in Communion, by speaking of the spatial and physi- 
cal presence of the consecrated Species in our bodies as the great 
thing that is wrought. A single example will do. In a prayer book 
I came upon accidentally—I examined no others—the following 
was found among the prayers for thanksgiving: 

“It is my sweetest delight to know that I possess within me, 
as in a tabernacle, the Holy of Holies; and that in the holy Eucha- 
rist I honor thee in a manner worthy of Thy immortal majesty.” 

Note the words as in a tabernacle! They may not occur as 
such in many other prayer books, but they give us a dominant 
note in the popular conception of Communion. And unfortunately 
they often give the cue to our whole conception of thanksgiving 
and of the ‘supreme moment.’ The consequence is: when the 
precious fifteen minutes are over, we unconsciously think all is 
over, and we take for granted that we are again putting distance 
between us and Christ in the degree in which we remove our- 
selves from the tabernacle on the altar of the Church! 

There is no need to dilate here on the falsity of such views, 
which are often the dominant or the influential views even where 
people really know better. The real effect of Communion is here 
left quite out of mind. There is, for instance, the corporate 
aspect to holy Communion which some people scarcely think of: 
its effect in terms of universal sanctification, ever greater active 
fusion of the entire Church, of entire humanity, with Christ and 
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through Him with God. We shall content ourselves with quoting 
words inspired by this truth: 

‘‘How many souls do not in their piety isolate the Eucharist 
from the total unity of the Christian mysteries! Without doubt, 
grace supplies the deficiency of this unconscious ignorance. But 
may we not believe that if these truths were better known, they 
would bear much greater fruit, and that this ignorance results in 
a loss of energies and joys?’” 

A whoie avenue of ideas is opened up by this point. How- 
ever, I shall leave aside the corporate aspect in order to emphasize 
what every Christian in reality knows, that the union effected in 
the reception of the Eucharist is an intimate spiritual union of 
the highest kind. It is something much more sublime and rich than 
the physical presence of the Species in our bowels; and it is some- 
thing that lasts much longer than the fifteen minutes during which 
the Species resist corruption. In the sacrament of the Eucharist we 
enter upon the most intimate kind of union possible between our- 
selves and Christ—a union that endures until disrupted, or else 
diminished, by sin. Instead of further words of my own, I shall 
give two quotations from a most excellent little book: 


“It is above all at the moment of Communion that this life 
overflows into me. But after the sacred species are consumed He 
dwells in my soul, because the Sacred Humanity continues to 
make me share in His life by means of His grace. I rest in com- 
munication with Him as the branch with the sap of the vine. Is 
not the union of the sap with the branch a lasting one? Is not 
the union between the head and the members a real and permanent 
union? The union of the communicant with the Humanity of 
Jesus is just as real, permanent, and efficacious. Between the soul 
of the communicant and the Soul of Christ there is an incessant 
communication, a flowing and reflowing of life. What matters 
external distance, if the life is the same! Yet it is essentially the 
same life, for it is the same grace which is in the Host and in my 
soul.’” 

“The presence of the three divine Persons is not limited like 
the physical presence of the sacred humanity to the integrity of 
the eucharistic species. They dwelt in our soul before Communion, 
and they remain after the host has disappeared, but their presence 


1 Gasque, L’Eucharistie et le Corps Mystique, p. 9. 
2 Bernadot, O. P., From Holy Communion to the Blessed Trinity, p. 42-43. 
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is more intimate, for Communion has increased their influence and 
efficiency. After Communion the capacity of the soul to receive 
God is augmented. We will come to Him Who loves us, said Our 
Lord, I, My Father, and the Holy Spirit, ‘and will make our 
abode with Him’ (John XIV, 23).’” 

In the light of these sublime truths, there will be no con- 
tradicting the statement that the thanksgiving after Communion 
should not derive its whole nature from the conception of the 
fifteen minutes of physical presence of the Species in our bodies. 
The presence of Christ in us is something more than that; and our 
thanksgiving must therefore be something more than prayers said 
in fifteen minutes—and above all something more also than pray- 
ers of adoration of Christ in the species considered as residing in 
us but really not a part of us any more than the undigested food 
is a part of us (the latter is precisely as such separate from us 
though inside us!). Still further must it be from us to think or 
say, as has actually been done in the instruction of children, that 
there is a necessary efficacy to the petitions we ask while the spe- 
cies are intact in our bodies. As if the ex opere operato effect of 
the Communion were attached to the petitions we can marshal 
together during the supreme period of fifteen minutes! 

The above paragraphs have undoubtedly suggested questions 
without answering them. I shall try to round out the discussion 
in two further articles. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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1 Op. cit., p. 46-47. 





FROM OTHER LANDS 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE LITURGY (CONT.) 


(A Lecture Delivered in Brussels, at the School of Catholic Action, November 
1928. Translated from Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique. Jan. 6 & 13, 1929) 


II. STUDY, IF IT IS TO BE TRULY CATHOLIC, MUST 
NORMALLY BE ATTACHED TO THE LITURGY. 


DORATION, as we have seen, is the acknowledge- 
ment of God’s supreme sovereignty and of our utter 
dependence. I postulate this as my fundamental prin- 
ciple,’” continues Bossuet—this is his definition— 
“that in order to adore well we must know well. 

Prayer is an act of our reason; for, says St. Thomas, ‘It is the 
peculiarity of adoration to place the creature on its proper level, 
that is, to subject it to God.’ But it is the function of reason to 
put everything in due order; hence, reason is the principle of adora- 
tion and must itself be guided by knowledge’ (Etats d’Oraisons). 

To glorify God it is necessary to know Him. Glory is de- 
fined as “‘clara notitia cum laude: clear knowledge with praise,”’ 
in other words, praise resulting from understanding, praise whose 
intensity corresponds to the distinctness of intellectual vision. Has 
it not been said that a “‘lucid transport’’ of love is required to sing 
unto God? 

Now, one can understand the transcendence of Christ’s pray- 
er because it was inspired by the beatific vision. The Church, the 
great “‘orante,’’ also knows the Father through Jesus and the 
Holy Ghost. 

“TI am come a light into the world; that whosoever believeth 
in me may not remain in darkness . . . For I have not spoken of 
myself; but the Father who sent me, he gave me commandment 
what I should say, and what I should speak . . . The things 
therefore that I speak, even as the Father said unto me, so do I 
speak’’ (John 12, 46 and 49-50). 

At the Last Supper He added: “I have manifested Thy name 
to the men whom Thou hast given me out of the world,” “I 
will ask the Father, and he shall give you another Paraclete . 
“But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
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in my name, He will teach you all things, and bring all things to 
your mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you’ (John XIV, 
16, 26). 

To adore the Father fittingly the Church has founded her 
official worship on sacred doctrine, simply praying it on her 
knees. “‘Let the law of prayer be your law of belief,’’ wrote Pope 
St. Celestine to the Bishop of France. And Bossuet has stated 
that “‘the principal instrument of tradition is the prayer of the 
Church.” 

When establishing the Congregation of Rites, Sixtus V 
wrote: “‘Profound instruction for the Christian people and a pro- 
fession of a true faith are contained in the sacred rites and cere- 
monies, which the Church, instructed by the Holy Spirit and fol- 
lowing tradition and the practice of the Apostles, uses in adminis- 
tering the sacraments, in the Divine Office, and in all that pertains 
to her worship, be it of God or of the saints. They are suitable 
for leading souls to meditate on the sublimest truths and to in- 
flame them with the fire of devotion’’ (Bull Jmmensa, 1588). 

“The ceremonies of the liturgy,’’ writes Cardinal Bona, “‘in- 
crease faith and enlighten the uninstructed.’’ Hence we have the 
introduction of formulas of faith such as the Nicene Creed into 


the Mass, and of the Apostles’ and Athanasian Creeds into the 
Breviary. 

The Council of Trent has drawn up a scheme outlining for 
explanation, in connection with the Sunday Gospels, all points of 
doctrine contained in the catechism. 


‘There is not a single point of Christian doctrine,’’ says 
Dom Gueranger, ‘‘that is not only expressed in the yearly liturgy, 
but is inculcated with the authority and unction which holy 
Mother Church alone can infuse into her speech and her intensely 
expressive rites.’ In the liturgy, Christian doctrine is taught with 
an exceptional power of penetration because the Church’s liturgy 
teaches by an appeal to all the human faculties at once. The annual 
celebration of the Christmas festival, for instance, with its joy- 
ous chants and lights, with the magnificent words of the Christ- 
mas Office and of the three Masses, speaking of nothing except 
the divine Child, becomes a most eloquent testimonial of our 
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belief in the doctrine of the Incarnation. ““The faithful,’’ said 
Pere Nampon some fifty years ago, ‘‘do not read the works of the 
early Church Fathers; they do not know the decisions of the 
councils, but they see the liturgical functions and participate there- 
in to a certain extent. When the faithful attend to all our psalms, 
hymns, and prayers, all terminating with the doxology verse, 
which has a most powerful influence on the multitude accustomed 
to its sound: Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost—when they notice that the whole choir uncovers 
and bows at the reciting of this verse, that the singers rise, that 
all walking is stopped and every movement is suspended in the 
sanctuary, then the elements of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity 
are brought home to them with a force which all the canons of 
the Councils could not equal. The liturgy is the most striking, 
most widespread, most popular, and most easily understood wit- 
ness of our faith. 


In his encyclical on Christ the King, Pius XI said: “‘It is 
necessary to revive the idea of the royal dignity of our Savior in 
Catholic circles. To this end, nothing seems more useful than the 
institution of a special feast in honor of Christ the King. In fact, 
for instructing the faithful in the truths of our faith and for 
elevating their hearts to the joys of an interior life, the annual 
celebration of the sacred mysteries is more effective than all, even 
the most important, documents of the teaching Church. Our 
decrees reach only a limited number of the learned, the liturgical 
solemnities reach and affect all the faithful; the former act pri- 
marily on the intellect, the latter have a beneficial effect on the 
whole man, heart and mind. Since man is composed of body and 
soul, he is necessarily moved and excited by the external solemn- 
ity of feasts; the variegated splendors of the sacred ceremonies fill 
him to overflowing with the truths of our holy religion, which, 
becoming one with his very substance and blood, are of practi- 
cal service in his spiritual life. Our historical records, moreover, 
show that these feasts were successively instituted when Chris- 
tianity’s needs or progress seemed to call for them; for instance, 
when the faithful had to be strengthened against a danger com- 
mon to them all, had to be protected against the snares of heresy, 
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or, better still, when they had to be urged to a more ardent venera- 
tion of some mystery of faith.” 

The public worship in which the Church, guided by the 
Holy Ghost, stores the treasures of the Scriptures and of Tradi- 
tion, is the ordinary way, the normal and sure method by which 
she teaches. “‘Let us begin to educate practically,’’ says Baelen, 
“by combining instruction with the substance of the prayers and 
sacramental rites. In the hymns and Collects, the children will see 
a thorough resumé of the sublime truths of our religion. In them 
they will likewise find the charm of beautiful literature and a 
bewitching remembrance of the feasts which drew them nigh and 
at which they assisted. If the ceremonies of the sacraments have 
also been explained, the pupil will understand that they are the 
external signs of interior graces. Being acquainted with this char- 
acteristic, the child will have been formed for the practice of a 
visible religion through the organ of a visible Church; that is, he 
will be a practical Catholic. Need I now reaffirm that the second 
point of your program of Catholic Action will be normally 
realized only if you habitually use the Missal, and the other 
books that explain the rites and liturgical formulas in order to 
teach the dogmatic and moral truths abounding in them both to 
simple souls and to the most learned? 


III. THE APOSTOLATE, IF IT Is To BE TRULY CATHOLIC, MUST 
ATTACH ITSELF To THE LITURGY 


Let us now turn to the third point of our program. We can 
easily link it up with what we have said above, for enlightened 
piety does not exist without a giving of self; true devotion identi- 
fying itself, as the name indicates, with a devoting of oneself to 
a cause. The virtue of faith nourishes the virtue of charity, the 
purest expression of which is prayer. This is what I still have to 
show you in my explanation of how the Mass, the center of the 
liturgical cult, is, here again, the indispensable means to realizing 
the third point of our program with regard to the apostolate. 


To love God with one’s whole heart, with one’s whole soul, 
and with all one’s strength, and to love one’s neighbor as oneself 
out of love of God—summarizes the entire work of the apostle 
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of Christ. This is the all-inclusive law of supernatural life; ‘‘do 
this and thou shalt live,’’ said our Lord after pronouncing this 
great commandment. A unique love of God, which embraces three 
objects: God, neighbor, ourselves—therein is contained the whole 
moral element of our program of Catholic Action. 

Christ has taught this commandment by word and example. 
In the parable of the Good Samaritan, He tells us in what true 
love of one’s neighbor consists. There is here a question of a love 
that does not remain locked up but is expended on others by the 
sacrifice of oneself and of one’s goods. 

You will probably ask what connection such practical charity 
has with the liturgy; the more so, since our Savior said: ‘‘Miseri- 
cordiam volo et non sacrificum—I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice,’” and approved the Scribe’s answer related in St. Mark (12, 
33): “And to love one’s neighbor as oneself is a greater thing 
than all holocausts and sacrifices.”’ 

If you wish, we shall observe the Master at the Last Sup- 
per while He is instituting the Eucharist, and then we shall under- 
stand the role played by the Mass in regard to charity. ‘‘Little 
children, yct a little while I am with you... A new command- 
ment I give unto you: that you love one another, as I have loved 
you, that you also love one another. 

“By this shall all men know that you are my disciples, if 
you have love for one another . . . As the Father hath loved Me, 
I also have loved you . . . Greater love than this no man hath, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends . . . This is my com- 
mandment: that you love one another as I have loved you. 

““Then Jesus raised His eyes to heaven and said: Father, I 
have manifested Thy name to the men whom Thou hast given 
me out of the world... And not for them only do I pray, but 
for them also who through their word shall believe in me; that 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in me, and I in Thee; that 
they also may be one in us; that they may be made perfect in one; 
and the world may know that Thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them, as Thou hast also loved me.” 

Then Christ consummated His sacrifice on Gethsemani and 
on Calvary: ‘Father, forgive them.’’ ‘‘Father, it is consummated; 
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into Thy hands I commend my spirit.”” At Mass, in descending 
upon the altar under the species of bread and wine, He reminds us 
how He loved the Father, how He loved us on the cross where 
His sacred blood was drained from His veins, and how we, who 
walk in His footsteps by making a sacrifice of ourselves to God, 
should love God, and our neighbor for the love of God. To teach 
us how we may realize this wonderful work of self-oblation or 
consecration of ourselves, our goods and faculties to God and to 
our fellowmen, Christ Jesus comes into our hearts, there to affect 
a living union between our souls and Himself in the mystical body. 
Having become identified with Christ in His passion, we shall with 
Him love God and in Him love our neighbor, with whom we were 
made one by virtue of the Eucharist, the principal effect of which 
is the development in us of the heroic charity of Christ crucified. 

In love, consequently also in Christian love, which is the 
prime incentive of the apostolate, we must distinguish a double 
object: there is, first of all, the thing; and, secondly, the person. 
The former is the good desired; the latter is he for whose sake we 
desire it. The person is of greater worth in the eyes of the lover 
than the thing; for if one seeks an object one does not seek it for 
its own sake but in order to offer it to him who is beloved. Love 


is imperfect in as far as it hesitates at sacrifice; it is perfect only 
when it has reached its final object, the person loved, the one to 
whom the thing is offered. 


(to be continued ) 


GASPAR LEFEBVRE, O.S.B. 
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“THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"=PIUS X 


WITH OuR_ As the summer approaches, preparations are notice- 
READERS able for liturgical summer schools in various parts 
of the country. The good omen has been increasing 
year by year as our readers know. Elsewhere—among the Liturgt- 
cal Briefs—we are carrying an announcement about the forerun- 
ner of all, the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, which has done 
such admirable pioneer work in a world that for years understood 
not. Our own summer school will hold its session again this year, 
as an advertisement in the last issue of O. F. announced. The 
work offered is the same as last year, except for some additional 
advanced courses. But the problem of a summer school here at the 
abbey still remains unsolved, and the decision to have such a 
school was made for only the present year of grace. Whether the 
school will continue here for another year after that, as far as 
human intentions go, no one can at present tell. There are many 
reasons for not conducting such a school in a remote countryside. 
As other schools in more favorably situated localities grow and 
flourish, there may be less hesitation here about not continuing 
our school at Collegeville. 


There are many indications to be gleaned out of newspaper 
paragraphs or stray correspondence to show that a large number 
of Catholics—perhaps most of them—do not yet make any dis- 
tinction between liturgy and rubrics, or between liturgy and the 
external ceremonial requirements of the Church’s worship. It 
would be interesting to speculate what meaning they can find in 
a definition that calls the liturgy the public worship of the Church. 
Yet it would be unfair to blame any individual as such, or to 
feel too much surprise at the fact. We should all remember, it is 
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not sO very many years ago that most of those who at present 
know better held the same view. What we must be bent on doing 
is to see a truly apostolic opportunity in every chance to bring 
anyone’s knowledge of the liturgy closer to its true and rich mean- 
ing in the spiritual life of the Church. 


We have been receiving a number of questions on matters 
rubrical and liturgical quite regularly for a long time. Sometimes 
the editor in charge of the present Question-and-Answer section 
feels rather overwhelmed by them. Things have a way of coming 
“in bunches,’’ so that unlimited zeal may easily think of despair- 


ing. It is supposed to be universally true that more questions can 
be asked than answered. To our way of thinking, this is especially 
true of liturgical matters. For some questions it is simply im- 
possible to find or give a definite answer. 


But there are also questions which no one wants to answer. 
One such came to us recently—most fortunately not to the Ques- 
tion-and-Answer editor. It was asked by a catechumen of a priest 
who was giving him instructions. The catechumen had for a time 
been following the Mass very intelligently with a Missal when 
he happened to attend at a different church. He came back in con- 
sternation and digust with the question: ““Why does Father So- 
and-So say Mass so fast?’’ Why, indeed! Who will answer? 

We have met the question in many forms. It came to us by 
way of protest, by way of information, by way of accusation, by 
way of relief of pent-up feelings, by way of passionate appeal, 
even by way of almost sardonic satire. No one can deny the fact 
behind the question, nor the unhappiness of its truth. But we must 
not be less patient than our Lord and must above all be willing to 
abide His own time with Him. As the liturgical movement reaches 
more and more souls, there will be many a small but not insigni- 
ficant change wrought in not a few matters. 


We are happy to congratulate our esteemed fellow-worker in 
the liturgical apostolate, Dr. Pius Parsch of Klosterneuburg, Aus- 
tria, on the remarkable progress he has been able to report in 
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Bibel und Liturgie (Feb. 15, 1930). His spirit and zeal has created 
a centre that stands unique for its success in popularizing the lit- 
urgy. Only a few years ago he carried on the work alone; today 
a staff of 100 helpers is kept busy in his office and press. Every 
week 100,000 copies of a leaflet missal are distributed, 40,000 
copies of a small popular periodical, and thousands of little book- 
lets and texts of liturgical devotions. 20,000 copies of the liturgi- 
cal calendar in two volumes were printed and sold for this year. 
No better evidence could be had of the appeal the Church’s offi- 
cial prayers and ceremonies have for the people. Now, as a far- 
seeing and enterprising leader, Dr. Parsch is contemplating an ex- 
tension of his apostolate which is eventually to comprise all fields 
of liturgical activity. The apostolate was merely literary so far. 
He is now planning to provide a center for the various arts and 
crafts bearing on the liturgy: from painting and architecture to 
the making of vestments, designing of devotional articles pictorial 
and plastic, goldsmithing, wood carving, ceramics, cutting of med- 
als, mosaics, wax goods, etc. This center will offer expert advice 
and correct models and furnish for sale and distribution its own 
productions of artistic church goods. The beginning of this vast 
program will be limited to the making of vestments and church 
linens, of religious pictures and cards. If this new undertaking 
prospers as did the first modest beginnings of the Klosterneuburg 
apostolate, it will be of invaluable help to all lovers of the liturgy. 





Oo 


LITURGICAL The Pius X School of Liturgical Music will hold its 
BRIEFS regular 1930 Summer School from Tuesday, June 
24, to Saturday, August 2. Courses are offered in 
Liturgical Singing, Gregorian Chant, Advanced Chironomy, Poly- 
phonic Singing, Accompaniment, and in the elements and the 
teaching and appreciation of music. The feature course of this 
year is that of Liturgical Singing by Dom Maur Sablayrolles, 
O.S.B., ‘‘one of the greatest conductors of Gregorian Chant in 
Europe and representative in this country of Solesmes.”’ 


If we had a “‘Believe-It-Or-Not’’ column we should note in 
it that a recent number of the Sunday Visitor printed as a ‘‘Lit- 
urgy Lesson”’ a long list of parallelisms called a “‘list of ceremonies 
in the Mass and their devotional significance.’’ In the double list 
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headed respectively by ‘“The Priest’’ and “‘Christ’’ we find the 
following: ‘‘(Priest) goes up and kisses the altar: (Christ) is be- 
trayed by Judas with a kiss;"’ ‘‘ (Priest) reads the Introit: (Christ) 
is falsely accused by Annas and blasphemed;”’ “‘(Priest) says the 
Orate Fratres: (Christ) is shown to the people by Pilate, with the 
words ‘Ecce Homo’;”’ (Priest) lets a small portion of the Sacred 
Host fall into the Chalice: (Christ) descends into Limbo.’’ There 
are thirty-five such parallelisms in the list! 


The Liturgical Academy of Rome (Academia Liturgica Ro- 
mana) has chosen the Canon of the Mass as the special subject for 
academic discussion at its regular meetings during the year 1930. 
The topics assigned are as follows: 1) The nature and scope of 
the Canon; 2) Its general structure; 3) The tone of voice to be 
used in its recitation; 4) The signs of the cross during the Canon; 
5) The two elevations; 6) Traces in the Canon of former con- 
celebration; 7) The holding of the paten; 8) Imperfect consecra- 
tion and what to do (de imperfecta consecratione reparanda) ; 
9) The two Mementos; 10) The commemoration of the Saints; 
11) The final formula of the Canon, ‘Per quem haec omnia, etc.”’ 
—We are glad to note that the final results of these discussions 
will in the course of time be published in the erudite bi-monthly 
Ephemerides Liturgicae (Roma 33, Italy, Via Pompeo Magno 21. 
35 lire per year). This highly commendable scientific and practi- 
cal review should, by the way, be in the hands of every priest or 
scholar who wishes to keep au courant with matters liturgical, 
historical, technical, rubrical, or doctrinal. Although it is not iden- 
tical with the Liturgical Academy of Rome, still its editors are as 
a rule members of the Academy, while the most eminent liturgists 
of our times belong to its long list of contributors. This fact alone 
is an assurance of its high merit, which it has sustained through- 
out the forty-four years of its existence. 


The February number of Christliche Kunst brought the text 
of a sermon on ecclesiastical art, delivered by Cardinal Faulhaber 
on New Year’s eve in the “Dom” in Munich. When new styles 
in the various arts are invading the field of religious art, Catholics 
may well ask what stand the Church will take over against such 
innovations. His Eminence speaking officially lays down four laws 
with which all art must conform to be worthy of God's service: 
1) it must be in agreement with ecclesiastical tradition; 2) it 
must speak the language of its day; 3) it must preserve the reli- 
gious character; 4) it must be worship. Hence it follows, con- 
cludes the Cardinal, that we shall have true ecclesiastical art when 
we have artists who are filled with the spirit of the Church. 
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We recently received the fourth-and-fifth edition of a small 
paper brochure entitled Das Kunstprinzip der Liturgie. In it Abbot 
Ildefons Herwegen explains the fundamental liturgical principle 
of transfiguration; i. e., of the old man into the new man Christ, 
as the basic principle of the art of the liturgy, and exemplifies it 
by analysis of the rites of the Mass, Baptism, Consecration of a 
Church, and Consecration of a Virgin. All of these are liturgical 
symphonies of wonderful richness and spiritual meaning. Note- 
worthy about the brochure is the statement made in the short pre- 
face to the present edition: It contains in unchanged form the 
address ‘‘by which the liturgical apostolate was unknowingly and 
unintentionally inaugurated in 1912”’ in Germany. 


Current numbers of Musica Sacra, the official monthly of the 
St. Cecilia Society of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, have 
lately enriched our exchange table. This noted review, devoted to 
the cultivation of sacred music, already has a glorious history of 
sixty years to be proud of. Its articles beam with a timely and 
alert enthusiasm for the liturgical revival as the basis for the reform 
in church music, made obligatory by the well-known decrees of 
Pius X and Pius XI. In our section ‘““From Other Lands’’ we hope 
to offer our readers an occasional article from the pages of Musica 
Sacra as time goes on. The review is published by Friedrich Pustet 
of Regensburg, Germany. 


A news report some weeks ago mentioned the experiences of 
the Superior General of the Marists after his visitation of the 
Marist missions in the South Sea Islands. In some ways, older 
Catholic peoples could learn from these younger children of the 
Church. “Assistance at Mass,’’ commented the Superior General, 
‘is a characteristic practice among the South Sea Catholics. Their 
churches are filled every Sunday and Mass is well attended even 
during the week. A great number come again in the evening for 
the night prayers conducted by the priest or catechist. 

“There is nothing more impressive than these South Sea 
Masses, especially among the Polynesians. The entire congrega- 
tion sings, conquering without difficulty the liturgical chant. 
Churches abound, and each village, no matter how tiny, wants its 
own. While most of the buildings are very modest, due to lack of 
funds, some of the churches, especially in Polynesia, are magni- 
ficent edifices.”’ 

How simple and natural! And how sophisticated some of us 
are, instead of being like little children! 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE ROSARY AT MASS 


“I should like to know what ‘you think about the encyclical of. 
Leo XIII, September 1, 1883, concerning October devotions. Did Pope 
Leo say that the rosary should be recited daily either in the morning 
during the holy sacrifice of the Mass, or at another time before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed? How will this line up with the statement 
of Pius X, ‘pray the Mass, and the first chapter of your publication, 
My SACRIFICE AND Yours?”—J. K. 


The encyclical mentioned is the first of several documents relating 
to October devotions. In the Supremi apostolatus, as in the one of the 
following year (August 30, 1884), Superiori anno, Leo XIII ordered 
the rosary and the litany to be recited daily from the first of October 
to the second of November in all parish churches, etc. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that in these two encyclicals nothing was said about con- 
tinuing this practice in subsequent years. 

But a year later, August 20, 1885, a decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites was issued to the following effect: “Just as in the 
preceding years, so also this year and in years to follow, as long as the 
very sad relations between Church and State remain, and the Church 
cannot thank God for the restored freedom of the Pope . . . every year, 
from the first day of October to the second of the following November, 
in all parish churches of the Catholic world and in all public oratories 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin or in others designated by the Bishop, 
at least five decades of the rosary together with the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin are to be recited daily; if they are said in the morning, then Mass 
should be celebrated during the prayers; if in the afternoon or evening, 
then the Blessed Sacrament should be exposed for adoration...” This 
decree is not found in the authentic collection of the S. R. C., but is 
in the Acta Sanctae Sedis (Vol. 18, pp. 95-96) and was confirmed by 
another decree in the following year, August 26, 1886 (S. R. C. n. 3666). 
In 1889 Pope Leo XIII ordered the prayer to St. Joseph (Ad te, beate 
Joseph, etc.) to be added to the October Rosary and Litany. Pius X, 
in an encyclical of October 4, 1903, E supremi apostolatus, confirmed 
all that his predecessor had ordained in regard to October devotions. 

A recent issue of Liturgische Zeitschrift (Vol. Il, no. 1, Pustet, 
Regensburg) and other periodicals argue that the decree of August 20, 
1885, as quoted above, was intended by Leo XIII to be binding only 
as long as the Roman Question was not settled. But now that this 
question, “the very sad relations between Church and State,” etc., has 
been definitely settled, it is claimed that the obligation to have October 
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devotions ceases. They draw their conclusion from the wording of the 
decree, especially from the phrase as long as—quoadusque—etc. Natur- 
ally, an ultimate decision in this matter can come only from Rome. On 
the other hand, those who contend that the obligation imposed by Leo 
XIII still stands, must also prove that the papal injunction has not 
expired with the settlement of the Roman Question. 


Though it may be rightly claimed that the obligation to have 
October devotions now ceases, still the manifold exhortations of Leo XIII 
in his various writings, that the faithful should often recite the rosary 
in private and in public, do not cease. These are still especially appro- 
priate for the month of October, when the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary 
is celebrated with such outstanding solemnity, outshadowed only towards 
the end of the month by the newly instituted feast of Christ the King. 


Finally, it is not difficult to conciliate the mandate of Leo XIII 
(to have rosary, litany and Mass or Exposition at one and the same time 
each day in October) with the wish of Pius X (that we should more 
actively participate in the Mass by praying the Mass with the priest). 
It should be noted that Leo XIII had no intention of establishing any 
new or official method of assisting at Mass. This is plain from the whole 
tenor of his many encyclicals and decrees. Nor did he prescribe the 
rosary as the regular and usual prayer to be said at all times, in prefer- 
ence to every other prayer during Mass througout the entire year. Leo 
XIII had a great devotion to the Blessed Virgin and to the rosary prayer. 
When he recognized how harmful the unsolved Roman Question might 
become for the Church in the course of time, he naturally had recourse 
to the Mother of God and St. Joseph, and he commanded the Christian 
people to do likewise by saying the special prayers which he prescribed 
for the month of October. He did this so that, in a very special man- 
ner, the people might be the better reminded of the great and urgent 
needs of the Church. The object of these prayers was therefore a very 
special one due to very special circumstances. But we should bear in 
mind that the prayers themselves were limited to the month of October; 
and at that time, as now, there was never any question of decreeing the 
recitation of the rosary as the ordinary method of assisting at Mass. In 
fact, from the very wording of the decrees and encyclicals we see it 
was merely a necessary expedient of the times. When Pius X, on the 
other hand, speaks of more active participation in the Mass, he does not 
thereby intend to cast any reflection upon or contradict the mandate 
of Leo XIII. He himself confirmed anew what Leo XIII had ordained 
in regard to October devotions. Hence, when the two Popes speak of 
October devotions, there is never any reference to establishing such prayer 
as a preferred method of assisting at the holy Sacrifice. This is the more 
evident when we consider that Leo XIII, in his decree, left it optional 
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to have the rosary and litany either during the morning Mass or at some 
time after the noon hour during the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 


BOOKS ON CHURCH LAW FOR LAYMEN 


“May I ask you what books you would suggest for the layman in 
general and myself in particular on the new Code of Canon Law and 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent? I ought to have books of that 
sort for reference.”—M. L. 


For the lawyer, architect, or other professional layman who finds 
it necessary to consult the Canon Law of the Church from time to time 
but for whom the Latin Codex Juris Canonici is rather difficult of cor- 
rect interpretation, we would suggest the Reverend Stanislaus Woywod’s 
A Practical Commentary on the Code of Canon Law, in two volumes, 
published by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. A more extensive 
commentary in English, in eight volumes, is the Commentary om 
the New Code of Canon Law, by the Reverend Charles Augustine, 
O. S. B. An excellent English edition of the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent is the one bearing this title, translated into English with notes 
by the Reverends John A. McHugh, O. P., and Charles J. Callan, O. P. 
(New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.). 

° 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE ROSARY AT MASS 


Dear O. F.:—I read in the O. F. of January (“Communications”) a 
comment on the reciting of the Rosary during Mass and also the custom 
of other services, which “are nearly altogether devotions to the Blessed 
Virgin and . . . thus have little connection with the Eucharist, so that 
one wonders why the BI. Sacrament is exposed.” You are aware of the 
rules laid down by Leo XIII for the month of October for Parish 
churches, when the rosary must be said either during Mass or before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed. 

I think it is good not to exaggerate matters nor to use such ex- 
pressions as “it is a sample of the state into which things can come in 


the kingdom of God.” 





(Rev.) L. Sormany, O. M. I. 
Durban, South Africa 


(Our position on the above question is too well known to need re- 
statement here. We are trying to keep an ideal ever in mind without 
wishing to become extremists in any way. However, the point raised 
has received additional interest of late, as can be seen in the current 
“Question and Answer” section.—Ed.) 
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DOMINICAN PRAYER BOOKS 


Dear O. F.:—In addition to the Dominican Prayer Book, which you 
mention on page 90 of your current issue, there is a Dominican Mass 
Book published in London by Burns, Oates and Washbourne (8-10 Pater- 
noster Row), for the price of 1/6, or about 36 cents. 

The contents include a short introduction describing the Dominican 
Rite, together with notes at the end. It is a small 8vo volume of 
186 pp., bound in black cloth. 

The same firm also publishes a Dominican Holy Week Book. 

H. W. Bey 

New York City 


RECORDS OF THE “MISSA DE ANGELIS” 


Dear O. F.:—The note on page 237 of the March number suggests to 
me that you might like the following information: 

Three excellent double records of the Missa de Angelis, as given 
in the Catholic Schools Hymn Book, and sung by the Westminster 
Cathedral Choir, accompanied by the Rev. Vernon Russell, are made 
by the Parlophone Co., Ltd., London, England. 

(Rev.) JoHN A STAUNTON 

Seattle, Washington 


Dear O. F.:—On page 236 of “Orate Fratres” you refer to Chant 
Records of the Missa de Angelis. 


The complete Mass—recorded in Europe under the direction of a 
Benedictine Father—is contained on records No. 90054 and 90055, which 
are listed in a catalog to be obtained from the firm whose address is 
found on the enclosed envelope. 


May God bless the “Orate Fratres.” 


Fr. Prus, O. M. Cap. 

Cumberland, Maryland 
(The enclosed address is: HH. Royer Smith Co., “The World’s Record 
Shop,” 10th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Ed. ) 
Dear O. F.:—In answer to the question on page 236 of “‘Orate Fratres,” 
No. 5, concerning records of “Missa de Angelis” I wish to make the 
following statement: 

For at least eight years I have had four records of this Mass, 
issued by the Victor company and made or executed in St. Peter’s, Rome, 
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on the centenary of St. Gregorius Magnus, under direction of Msgr. Rella 
of the Sistine Chapel, Rome. The records are very good and have ex- 
cited the admiration of many Protestants for whom I have played them. 
They have also been a great help to me in teaching my children. 

For that very reason I have always been wishing that the Pius X 
institute would make some records with their children, just to demon- 
strate what can be done with children if there is a will. Two weeks 
ago I ordered their Mass “Cum jubilo” and am delighted with the per- 
fect rendition. Mrs. Ward writes me that some more records may be 
made if there is a sufficient demand for them. These records are the 
best answer to objections against Gregorian chant and every priest should 
have them, for even the priest can learn much concerning the rendition of 
the Preface and “Pater Noster.” I think a good article on these records 
in the “Orate Fratres” might produce good results. 

P. ANTHONY, O. S. B. 
Pocahontas, Virginia 


(Our confrere Father Anthony was kind enough to send us the records 
for trial. The singing is not in the Solesmes method but in the best 
Italian style and it shows forth the chant as prayer excellently. There 
are larger pauses than in the Solesmes method; and slight variations of 
melody in practically every selection, as well as different division of 
syllables in relation to the notes—perhaps following an ancient tradition 
or ms. at St. Peter’s. The four records contain the following selections: 
Introit of Missa de Angelis [Victor 71001]; Gloria of same Mass [Victor 
71002}; Credo No. III, but called No. I [Victor 71004]; Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei of Mass IX [Record number is covered by paper strip]—Ed.) 
° 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SPIRITUAL WAY. A series of four textbooks for grades 
three to six containing the doctrinal points of the Catechism. By Mother 
Bolton, Religious of the Cenacle, Associate Professor in Methods of Teach- 
ing Christian Doctrine at Fordham University. New York: World Book 
Company. 

Book One: for grade 3. 111 pp. Net wholesale price, 36c. 

Book Two: for grade 4. 127 pp. Net wholesale price, 39c. 

Book Three: for grade 5. 153 pp. Net wholesale price, 42c. 

Book Four: for grade 6. 226 pp. Net wholesale price, 54c. 

We here have an admirable work for which the author merits praise. 
It can readily be seen that these books are not the effort of days or of 
months but rather of years of careful study and observation. The four 
volumes grow in thought and doctrine like a carefully planned edifice, 
which finally reaches its perfection when the last stone has been laid. 
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Mother Bolton has developed the doctrinal points of the Catechism ac- 
cording to modern educational methods. Projects, execises, tests, and 
a great many other devices for keeping the child’s interest alive have 
been employed to develop early habits of thinking and intelligent appli- 
cation of Christian doctrine, in place of mere memorization. Historical, 
biblical, and moral lessons are interwoven with doctrine in a most fas- 
cinating manner. The vocabulary is well chosen for children. Especially 
noteworthy are the innumerable illustrations, which are the work of 
Mother Hackett, also a Religious of the Cenacle. With nothing super- 
fluous they contain instructive messages which the child would with 
difficulty obtain otherwise. The material of the whole series is divided 
into twenty topics, each topic occupying some twenty and at times even 
forty pages. After each topic some prayer text from the Bible is adapted 
to one of the eight psalm tones of Gregorian chant, followed by a hymn 
and modern melody. The child is thus early accustomed to the chant 
of the Church. Nor is the teacher neglected. A comprehensive Teacher’s 
Manual and Key Book furnishes all necessary directions, explanations, 
references, and material for the teacher. In short, nothing has been left 
undone in the way of method, and the teacher of religion will find much 
in this series that cannot be found elsewhere. 

In Book Three (for the Sth grade) some 37 pages are devoted to 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The project lessons on the Missal, which 
is introduced at this point, are such that the child will not fail to 
realize the value and importance of having a Missal. All the matter 
of Book Four is methodically grouped around the seven sacraments, a 
happy arrangement and a fitting climax to the whole course represented 
by these books. In the illustration on page 127 of Book Three, showing 
the priest and the altar at the time of elevation, the six large and two 
small candles all lighted fall rather short of liturgical accuracy.—R. S. 


“MY MASS.” By Abbe Charles Grimaud. Translated from the 
French by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James F. Newcomb. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1928. 235 pp. $2.00. 


The object of this work is to prove to the faithful that they should 
take an actual part in the Mass, since in it the same Mystical Christ, 
head and body, is both the Offerer and the Victim offered. This great 
truth the author brings out very forceably by stressing the idea that 
the faithful are members of Christ, and hence not only offer the Mass 
with Christ, but are also offered with Him to the heavenly Father. In 
showing this, the entire doctrine of the mystical body is clearly ex- 
plained. The author thus accomplishes much more than he modestly 
claims when he says “this book of ours can hardly do more than tap 
the source of the rich beauty of this doctrine.” 
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The first division, “My Part in Christ’s Priesthood,” gives a general 
idea of Jesus the Priest, and explains the elements that make up the 
mystical body. It shows how a member of the mystical body together 
with his Head sacrifices and is sacrificed, and that the Mass is the visible 
offering of the mystical Christ. This section emphasises the layman’s 
participation in the priesthood of Christ. 

In the second part the effects of the celebration of the Mass are 
developed. The chapter on “Purgatory’s Guerdon” treats of certain de- 
tails of the doctrine of Purgatory which, although not false from a 
theological standpoint, are purely speculative, since no one knows how 
God deals with souls abiding in the purging flames. Why speculate and 
theorize on such a question in an otherwise eminently practical book? 
Even in this chapter, however, the author makes some valuable observa- 
tions, such as the statement that “our” Mass on earth is worth more to 
us than “our” Mass after death. 

The third and last section treats of the manner of celebrating “my” 
or “our” Mass. The preparation for Mass and the proper method of 
participating in the Sacrifice are carefully explained. An especially per- 
tinent observation is the statement that Communion is a part of the 
Sacrifice and should be received during the sacrificial action. 

Throughout the work the author emphasises the idea that the Mass 
is a real co-operation on our part with Christ immolating Himself. A 
book of this kind should find many readers who, by perusing and study- 
ing it, will acquire a better understanding of the doctrine of the mystical 
body, and arrive at a fuller appreciation of the eucharistic Sacrifice. 
Although it is primarily intended for the use of the faithful, priests 
will find this book not only excellent spiritual reading, but also an 
abundant source of material for sermons. ‘There is at times a French 
tang to the language that could have been eliminated by the translator; 
but it in no way mars the real excellence of the book.—B. F. S. 


LA MESSE DU SOUVERAIN PONTIFE. By Dom Gaspar 
Lefebvre, O. S. B. Apostolat Liturgique, Abbaye de Saint-Andre par 
Lophem, Belgique. 32 pp. with three charts. 2.00 frs. 


This booklet presents a series of articles which appeared last year 
in the Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique. Appropriately dedicated to our 
Supreme Pontiff on the occasion of his golden sacerdotal jubilee, the 
booklet illustrates the intimate union of all the faithful with Jesus Christ 
at Holy Mass. The faithful assisting at the Mass of the priest, who is 
offering as delegate of the bishop, who is in turn closely united to the 
chief shepherd, the Vicar of Christ, are all one visible priesthood under 
the one eternal Highpriest. This momentous truth needs new emphasis 
in our day.—B. A. S. 
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IMMORTALITY. Essays on the Problem of Life after Death. By 
the Rev. Theodore Mainage, O. P., professor in the Institut Catholique 
of Paris. Translated from the Fourth French Edition by the Rev. J. M. 
Lelen. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 1930. 273 pp. $2.25 net. 


The question of life after death, the most important consideration 
for man, next to the thought of God, is here treated by a stanch Catho- 
lic and famous theologian from the standpoint of reason alone. An old 
message is served in such a manner as to entice the mind of the modern 
reader. Six major arguments are developed to convince the thinking 
mind of this momentous truth. The chapter headings read: Testimony 
of the Universe, Testimony of Religions, Man, Testimony of Meta- 
psychics (note: not metaphysics), Testimony of Conscience, Reason, 
Eternity. The argument of metapsychics is a fairly new one. 


After perusing a few pages of the book, the reader seems to feel 
that the instructor is standing before him, asking the reader questions. 
In a style which is almost dialogue in form, the author calls upon the 
various sciences to corroborate his argument. But in spite of his well- 
ordered proofs from science, the conclusions drawn are not always con- 
vincing; perhaps on account of the somewhat diffuse treatment. The 
translation into English is well done, though a bit florid. We think the 
book could be especially recommended to scientists and to college and 
university students.—O. L. K. 


THE PASSION. A Sheaf of Sermons Selected from the writings 
of Rt. Rev. Paul Wilhelm v. Keppler, late bishop of Rottenburg. Adapted 
from the German by Aug. F. Brockland. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
1930. 237 pp. $1.75 net. 


The translator and editor has done far more than make a mere 
selection from the sermons of Bishop von Keppler; he has adapted the 
sermons to fit the American audience of today. The mind and heart 
are those of the glorious German bishop, solid and noble, but the style 
of the recast sermons is that of an alert and zealous American pastor. 
The contact made with the audience is very direct, the diction elegant. 
Quotations from the Scriptures and references to the Fathers are nu- 
merous. 


There are twenty-one sermons, on the Cross and on the sufferings 
of Christ, including seven sermons on the seven last words of Christ. 
It is evident, of course, that the sermons are written for use during 
Holy Week, especially for Good Friday, although one can readily use 
the material, on account of its richness in practical application, during 
the entire season of Lent.—O. L. K. 
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The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude more 
extensive notice later: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.—Dr. theol. 
R. Tippmann: Lasset uns hinaufziehen nach Jerusalem und Ostern halten. 
Liturgische Fastenpredigten iiber die sonntaglichen Messformulare der Vor- 
fasten und Fastenzeit. 76 pp. 1930. Paper bound, 50c. 


FRANCISCAN HERALD PRESS, 1434-38 West 51st St., Chicago, Ill.—Fr. 
Louis Anler, O.F.M., L.G.: The Pastoral Companion. Translated and 
adapted by Fr. Honoratus Bonzelet, O.F.M. Second revised and enlarged 
edition. 210 pp. 1930. Leatherette, $1.75. 


“ARS SACRA” JOSEPH MUELLER, Munich, 23.—Rev. William Schaeffler: 
From the Rose-Garden of Our Lady. A Book of Rosary Meditations. Trans- 
lated from the German by Matthew Kuebel, C.P. 96 pp. 12 illustrations. 
1929. Cloth, $1.00. 

—P. Hugo Lang, O.S.B.: Der Mystische Leib Christi. 32 pp. 8 illustra- 
tions. 1929. Mk. 1.25, Fr. 1.55. 


EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Via Pompeo Magno, 21, Rome, Italy.—Rev. 
Franciscus Stella, C.M.: Institutiones Liturgicae In Seminariorum Usum. 
Tomus I: De Liturgia in Genere; De Sacramentis et Sacramentalibus. Third 
edition. 180 pp. 1929. 6.40 L. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 7 and 8 Lower Abbey St., 
Dublin, Ireland.—The Footsteps of Jesus. Passion Thoughts: Gethsemani 
to Pilate’s Hall. Pamphlet, 28 pp. 1929. 5 illustrations. 

—Pilate’s Hall to Cavalry. 28 pp. 1929. 
—W. E. Baker: The General Persecutions. Paper, 24 pp. 1929. 
—Rev. M. O'Donnell, C.C.:Burrishoole Abbey. Paper, 24 pp. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN, 1312 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C.—J. B. Fennelly, S.S., D.D.: Study Outlines on 
Saint Mark's Gospel. Pamphlet, 18 pp. 1930. 5c. 


VOLKSLITURGISCHES APOSTOLAT KLOSTERNEUBURG, Klosterneu- 
burg bei Wien, Austria.—Matutinale ad Triduum Sacrum Majoris Hebdo- 
madae. Verba psalmorum melodiis concordata et adornata. Paper, 81 pp. 
S. 3.50. M. 2.20. 


VERLAG FERDINAND SCHOENINGH, Paderborn, Germany.—Vol. 13 
(1930), No. 1, of Kirche und Kanzel. Zweimonatschrift fiir das gesamte 
religidse Vortragswesen. 

——Rev. Dr. Joseph Machens: Gebete des Priesters am Krankenbette. 110 
pp. 1929. RM 2.40. 

—Dr. G. Kieffer: Rubrizistik, oder Ritus des katholischen Gottesdienstes 
nach den Regeln der heiligen rémischen Kirche. Seventh edition. 350 pp. 
1928. M. 6.60. Cloth bound, M. 8.50. 

—I. Lortzing: Der katholische Gottesdienst, Sein biblisches Recht, sein 
erziehlicher Zweck, und sein héchstes Ziel. 158 pp. 1929. Paper, M. 3. 
Cloth bound, M. 4.50. 

—lI. Lortzing: Das Wesen der katholischen Frémmigkeii. Geistliche Wan- 
derungen zum Nutzen der gesamten Christenheit. 100 pp. 1927. Paper, 
M. 2. Cloth, M. 3. 

—Rev. Dr. I. Klug: Der gute Meister. 187 pp. and frontispiece. 1929. 
M. 4.50. 
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—Rev. Dr. I. Klug: Die ewigen Dinge. Aus den Schitzen des Glaubens. 
34th thousand. 285 pp. 1929. M. 3.60. 

—Rev. Dr. I. Klug: Die ewigen Quellen. Vom Reichtum der Gnade. 33rd 
thousand. 286 pp. 1929. M. 3.60. 

—Rev. Dr. I. Klug: Die ewigen Wege. Von der Schénheit der Gebote. 
37th thousand. 282 pp. 1929. M. 3.60. 

—Dr. Franz Sawicki: Die vier Lebensalter. Ein Gang durch das Leben. 
218 pp. 1929. Paper, M. 3.60. Cloth bound, M. 4.80. 

—Peter Gebler: Der katholische Opfergottesdienst. Zwolf Vortrage. Second 
edition. 108 pp. 1928. RM. 2.40. 


G. J. MANZ, Regensburg, Germany.—P. Fortunat Ibscher, O.S.B.: Ecce Agnus 
Det! Einfithrung in die Liturgie der hl. Messe in der Volksschule. 48 pp. 
1930. 80 PF. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa.—Rev. Francis C. Young: My Sta- 
tions of the Cross. 28 pp. 1929. 25c. 


TOPOGRAFIA POLIGLOTTA, Citta Del Vaticano.—lIstruzione per Servire 
La Messa Privata. Ad uso dei chierici o laici. By a priest of the Congre- 
gation of the Mission. 34 pp. 1929. 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., 52 Barclay St., New York, N. Y.—Cardboard 
altar cards. 6pp. Bound. Contents: Ad Aspersionem Aquae Benedictae; In 
Bened. cum SSmo; the Divine Praises; Prayers after Low Mass; Prayer 
of Consecration to Sacred Heart; Litany of the Sacred Heart. Heavy card- 
board, $1.00. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay St., New York, N. Y.—Rev. J. E. 
Moffatt, S.J.: Another Visit to God’s Wonderland. First steps in medita- 
tion for children. Second series. 64 pp. 1930. 25c. 

—Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J.: Arnold Damen, S.J. A Chapter in the 
Making of Chicago. 330 pp. Frontispiece. 1930. Cloth bound, $2.25. 
Postage 10c. 


VERLAG JOSEF KOESEL 6 FRIEDRICH PUSTET, Munich 2, Kaiser Lud- 


wigsplatz 6.—Dr. Johann Baumgiartler: Die Erstkhommunion der Kinder. 
Ein Ausschnitt aus der Geschichte der katholischen Kommunionpraxis von 
der urkirchlichen Zeit bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters. 250 pp. 1929. 
M. 5. 


DAPRATO STATUARY CO., 762 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill.—The Sta- 
tions of the Cross. Prepared under the direction of the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland. 48 pp. 1930. 20c. 

VERLAGSANSTALT BENZIGER & CO. A.-G., Einsiedeln, Schweiz.—Abtei 
Maria Laach: Volksmessbuch fiir die Sonn- und Feiertage. Ausgabe II. 
1016 pp. 1929. RM 9. Other bindings to RM 16. 

—P. Alfons Neugart, O.S.B., of Beuron: Handbuch der Liturgie. Vol. 
III. Fiir Kanzel, Schule und Haus. Die Heiligen Handlungen. 367 pp. 16 
illustrations. 1929. Brochure, Fr. 10. Bound, Fr. 12.50. 

JOHN MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md.—Rev. Henry Borgmann, C.SS.R.: 
Libica. A Liturgical, Biblical, Catechetical Summary of the Catholic Reli- 
gion. 221 pp. 1930. $1.00 net. 


BURNS, OATES, & WASHBOURNE, LTD., 43 Newgate St., E. C. 1, Lon- 
don, England.—Adrian Fortescue: The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite 
Described. Third edition, revised throughout and somewhat augmented. 
xxxvii, 469 pp. 1930. Heavy cloth binding, 15/-. 
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